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THE APOSTLE PAUL IN ATHENS 
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Athens lies in the plain of Attica, a triangular tract washed on 
two sides by the Aegean. The situation was a happy one. The 
modern city crouches low amid a group of hills. Immediately 
to the northeast stands Mount St. George, the ancient Lycabettus, 
while to the southwest, really a continuation of the ridge, are the 
Acropolis and the Areopagus; to the southeast is Hymettus, to 
the northeast stands Pentelicus; and farther away to the north, 
Parnes. Between Pentelicus and Parnes rises the river Cephissus, 
once giver of fertility to the Attic fields. From the south it is 
joined by the Ilissus from the flank of Hymettus. Once another 
stream, Eridanus, entered the Ilissus from the southeast. The 
first two are shadows of their former selves, and of the last named 
there remain only the springs that possibly were once its source. 

What was Athens in Paul's day ? What prospect met his eye ? 
What problems engaged the attention of her scholars, what was the 
social and religious life, and how did the apostle find himself oriented 
in the life and thought of this ancient seat of culture ? It was not 
the city of today. South and west of the present site, covering the 
low hills and the valleys between, lie the scattered ruins of the 
ancient metropolis, now for the most part deserted, save by the 
archaeologist, the tourist, and the stroller. Here stand the ruins 
of the Acropolis, the theater of Dionysus, the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympus, and the Areopagus. Today the town lies at the foot of 
Lycabettus: the ancient town, or a good part of it, lay west of the 
Acropolis. That is, the city, leaving the ancient site, has moved 
east and north as far as Lycabettus. This tendency, some think, 
dates back to Roman times. 

Nor was the city of antiquity quite the city of Paul's day. 
There were many historic sites, but the old creative spirit was not 
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there. Alexandria, and to a lesser degree Antioch, Pergamum, and 
Rhodes, had won the leadership in the world of letters. The 
culture of Greece had followed in the wake of Alexander's armies, 
and Athens at this time was a staid provincial, academic town 
possessed of hallowed memories. The beautiful works of art in 
the Hellenistic period come from across the Aegean, the islands 
and mainland of Asia Minor. In a measure the literary traditions 
had been preserved though far outshone by the scholarly wealth 
of Alexandria. Moreover there was a different atmosphere. The 
city of Pericles had been a Hellenic city. The Athens of Paul was a 
Hellenistic city, embodying a composite civilization, the joint 
product of Greece and the Orient. 

Paul's last preaching point had been at Beroea, and what we 
know of his route from that place is comprised in the words, £W 
eVi tt)v OaXaaaav. It seems highly probable that Paul traveled 
by land from Beroea to some port south of that city, and took boat 
thence for Athens, going, possibly, by the inner course between 
Euboea and the mainland. En route he passed spots of historic 
interest, as Artemisium, Thermopylae, and Marathon, while the 
most sightly point on the route would be Olympus, ancient home 
of the gods and the focal point of Greece. It is fair to presume that 
Paul entered Athens by way of the Piraeus : at least that was the 
usual route. The landscape was much as it ever had been. Salamis 
lay in the distance, seemingly a part of Megaris. To the north was 
Parnes, Hymettus to the south, and straight ahead extended a 
line of hills gradually rising behind the city to the rocky top of 
Lycabettus. Of the long walls that once joined Piraeus and Athens 
only scattered blocks remained to mark the line of direction. On 
the left as the apostle entered the city gates was the ancient ceme- 
tery of Ceramicus. To the right he would see a group of lofty 
pillars. Here tradition marked the site where disappeared the last 
traces of Deucalion's flood. The beginning of the temple really 
dates to Peisistratus ; was interrupted by revolution and the Per- 
sian war; resumed on a gigantic scale by the Syrian Antiochus 
IV, and suffered no considerable changes until the time of Hadrian, 
who completed and dedicated the structure 130 a.d., nearly a 
century after Paul's day. One of the seven wonders of the world, 
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the temple was probably never actually occupied. Farther to 
the right Paul could have visited the Stadium, scene of the Pana- 
thenaic games, a huge amphitheater built in an excavated hollow 
of the hill, and capable of seating 50,000 people. Had he turned to 
the left, Paul would have found himself in the vicinity of the Acrop- 
olis, the most historic and the sightliest spot in Athens. At the 
foot of the rock stood the theater of Dionysus. Here centered the 
civic and religious life of all Greece. Here were enacted the master- 
pieces of the great tragedians and of Attic comedy. Here centered 
the cult of Dionysus. Here gathered the flower of Greece in the 
pomp of procession, and in communion with their country's gods. 
In Paul's day the simple orchestra had given place to a huge stage. 
This great semicircular theater could seat 17,000 spectators. But 
the focal point of Athens was the Acropolis, the crowning feature 
of whose magnificent buildings was the Parthenon. Here were 
stored votive offerings dedicated to the goddess Athena; here had 
been kept the bank of the Athenian state and of the Delian Con- 
federacy; here was the home of the great statue of Athena Parthe- 
nos, overlaid with plates of gold so wrought that they could be 
removed and again fastened on. Thirty feet high, the statue was 
clad in helmet and long robe, the aegis at its breast; in one hand 
was a lance, in the other a six-foot statue of victory. 1 Outside the 
temple stood another, a bronze statue of Athena, constructed from 
the battle spoils of Marathon, and so huge that the burnished 
helmet and lance tip caught the eye of the returning voyager as 
he rounded the point of Sunium. In Paul's day more recent build- 
ings disfigured the scene, notably a temple to Rome and Augustus, 
erected before the east front of the Parthenon. 

Doubtless many of the views that met the apostle's eyes were 
the same as now. There were the stalls of olive, fruit, and fish 
dealers. There was the usual clamor and the haggling over wares, 
the usual crowd of small traders, tourists, and sight-seers from other 
cities including even Rome. Through the brilliantly decorated 
porches that skirted the market-place passed an unending 
procession. 

Paul's first experience had been with the populace: "So then 

1 There is a tradition that the statue continued until the fifth century a.d. 
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in the synagogue he argued with the Jews and the devout ones, 2 
and in the market-place day after day with whomsoever he chanced 
to meet (7T/oo? tov? 7raparvy^dvovra<;) ." 

In the course of his teaching, he fell in with some professional 
philosophers who either had turned aside to hear this new traveling 
teacher or had become interested from rumors they had heard. 
The philosophy of Athens at this time was a strange congeries of 
voices. Greek speculative philosophy had closed with Aristotle 
and after him thought took on an entirely different turn. From 
Alexander on, the rocking of empires, wiping out of national lines 
and distinctions, and absolute destruction of precedents created a 
profound impression that deepened as time advanced. In this 
shifting panorama how shall man find contentment and satis- 
faction? And, naturally, two quite different solutions were in 
course of time propounded. The Epicureans found their hope in 
the pursuit of pleasure. But, though not disciples of the strenuous 
life, Epicureanism is not the travesty it is currently thought to have 
been. Pleasures are to be selected with caution, untempered desires 
are to be shunned, and intellectual poise (aoocfrpoavvr}) is to be culti- 
vated. The pleasure that is to be the highest good is that which 
will work the largest ultimate good. He who has come to the philo- 
sophic mind has escaped confusion, annoyance, fear, superstition. 
Doubtless later disciples were more lax than their master, yet this 
was the focal point of their teaching. The wise man of the Stoics, 
on the other hand, was he who lived in accordance with Nature. 
Desires are to be curbed, and the temperature of the soul, so to 
speak, is to be kept evenly with that of the world around. What 
ever is, was to be. But this asceticism is confessedly more than 
flesh can bear, and so is to be recognized as a state of mind attained 
only by the philosopher, who frees himself entirely from emotions, 
attains to perfect health of soul, and deletes all passions. 

One thing that had stirred Paul's spirit was the great number 
of statues of gods. We know from other sources that the Atheni- 
ans were among the most religious of peoples, the most pious of all 

2 Gentiles who attached themselves to the moral and spiritual elements of the 
Jewish religion, and worshiped in the synagogue with the Jews, but did not assume 
to observe the ritual and ceremonial law of Judaism. 
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Greeks. Not only were there statues and altars erected to the 
several divinities, but in case of an averted calamity or a public 
deliverance whose divine origin was uncertain, an altar would be 
erected, inscribed "To the unknown God." It was the sight of 
these statues and the thought of confounding the spiritual with the 
material product of the worshiper's handicraft that stirred the 
apostle's mind. Paul was an educated man. At Jerusalem he 
learned from Gamaliel the tenets of Judaism. In his native Tarsus 
he had derived an acquaintance with the Graeco-Roman thought. 
As a keen observer he had picked up much in the course of his 
travels. It was not an ignorant man that disputed with the philos- 
ophers that day, yet Paul was not deeply learned in Greek thought 
and literature, and would not be at home among the scholars of 
Greece. 

Paul's discussion created a division. Some derisively called 
him a spermolog (babbler), a picker-up of seeds. This name was 
applied primarily to the crow that flew about the fields, picking up 
seeds here and there; and secondly, to fellows that hung around the 
markets and caravans picking up a living from whatever chance 
brought to their hand. Intellectually, a spermolog was a man 
who lived off his wits either by playing the courtier or buffoon, or 
by picking up philosophical odds and ends. To some Paul was a 
stray spermolog. To others he was much more impressive. Paul 
had preached Jesus and the resurrection, more precisely "Jesus 
and Anastasis." Jesus was a deity, evidently, and it seems to have 
been assumed that Anastasis was a female deity. Hence here 
was a preacher with new divinities, new altars, and new cults. 

Paul now stands before the Areopagus, and here scholars go apart. 
It is argued by some critics that a traveling preacher or philoso- 
pher would not come to the notice of this august body of Athenian 
judiciary, and that a place is meant, namely, Mars Hill. It is argued 
on the other hand that it would be equally incongruous to bring this 
hearing to a spot connected with the sacred traditions, and further, 
that the top of that hill was not large enough to meet the situation. 
It must be confessed that literary references 3 favor the latter view. 

3 E.g., Cicero, Atticus, 1. xiv. 5; so De natura deorutn, 11. 29, 74; Resp. 1. 27, 43; 
so also an inscription of a.d. 50-100 (Ramsay, Paul, Traveler and Roman Citizen, 
p. 261). Cf. Lucian, Timon of Athens, 46, 50; Isoc, Areop., 57. 
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It nowhere appears that we are dealing here with a trial or with 
anything more than a hearing. It further appears that the Areop- 
agus court — though named from its original place of meeting — 
at the time in question met not on Mars Hill but in the Agora. 
The language is at least not contradictory to this view: eirl rov 
v hpeiov Udyov i]yayov (vs. 19); crraOeU . . . . ev fieacp 'Apelov 
lidyov (vs. 22); e%rfK0ov etc fieaov avrwv (vs. 33). If the trial 
were on the hill, then the crowd would have gone up the hill 
and at the close they would have gone down again. There is no 
going up or down necessitated by the text. It further seems from 
various allusions that this court exercised considerable watch-care — 
as did the government in other cities — over the entire system of 
education, public manners and morals, the care of the young, and 
similar points, though questions of foreign religions and charges 
of impiety came up before the popular courts. 

Paul's address before this assembly would read somewhat as 
follows: first stating the occasion (vss. 22-23) an d announcing 
his theme (vs. 236) : 

(Occasion) Gentlemen of Athens: I observe that in every respect you are 
extraordinarily religious, for as I was going about and looking at the sacred 
■objects in your city, I came also upon an altar on which had been inscribed, 
"To an Unknown God." 

(Theme) What then you, groping, worship in the dark, this I proclaim to 
you. 

(Argument) God, who created the world and all therein, this one, Lord of 

heaven and earth, 1f does not dwell in man-made temples nor does he need the 

worship of men since it is He who gave life and breath and all things to all 

men. H And He created of- one 4 material every race of men to dwell upon 

all the face of the earth, marking off their prescribed times and the bounds of 

their habitations, 1f that they might seek God, whether they could apprehend 

and come to know Him, and that too, He being not far away from any one of 

us. 1f For in Him we live and move and have our being, as also certain poets 

among you have said, 

For we also are his offspring. 

(Exhortation) % Therefore, inasmuch as we are the offspring of God, we 
ought not to consider the divine as something like gold or silver or stone, the 
work of human skill and thinking. 1f Verily God, although He overlooked the 
times of ignorance, now enjoins all men everywhere to repent, If for He has 

4<?£ ev6s— so Codd. tf AB: <?£ evbs afcaros (DEHLP). This latter reading, "of 
one blood," would imply the universal kinship of the race. 
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appointed a day when he is going to judge the whole inhabited world in right- 
eousness by the man He has designated, 1f tendering faith to all by raising Him 
from dead men. 

The arrangement is orderly. Paul states the occasion, 
announces his theme, and then divides his discourse into two parts — 
the argument and the exhortation. The argument is fivefold: 
God created the universe; he is not served by men's hands; he 
made man and intends that man shall seek him; and, finally, we 
live in him — appealing to the poets, whom his hearers would hardly 
repudiate. The exhortation is fourfold: We must think of the 
Godhead in suitable terms; the day of ignorance is past; there 
impends a day of judgment; and the one who is to be the judge 
has even now been raised from dead men. 

Five points appear : the theistic view of the universe ; the spirit- 
ual conception of God; the immanence of God; final moral account- 
ability, and the resurrection. It is interesting to note that while 
the Ionian philosophers 5 were seeking in some material element the 
universal essence of material being, and were identifying moving 
matter with life, 6 Hebrew thinkers were propounding a theistic 
view of the world. Plutarch, 7 indeed, a contemporary of Paul, 
seemed to have grasped the higher conception since he can use 
0eo'<?, 6 0eo'<?, 8 oi 6eol, to Oelov? In the main, however, common 
thought had not traveled that far. As stated above, ethical 
philosophy was uppermost. For a physical philosophy the Epi- 
cureans took refuge in the atomistic theory (somewhat qualified) 
of Democritus, the mission of physics being the freeing of the mind 
from superstition. The Stoic belief is well phrased by Pope's 
words, " We are all parts of one stupendous whole, of which nature 
the body is but God the soul." 

For Epicurean and Stoic death ended all. For the latter indeed 
a vague notion of immortality is claimed by some; even so, it is not 
absolute immortality but more an extension of time. 10 Pythagoras 

5 Beginning with Thales, ca. 640 B.C. 

6 Cushman, Beginner's Hist, of Phil., p. 23; Erdmann, Hist, of Phil., I, §§21 f. 
^ Ca. 40-120 a.d. 

8 E.g., "Delay of the Deity," chaps. 17, 20, 22. 

9 Similarly Anaximander and Xenophanes. 

10 Rogers, Hist, of Phil., 170. 
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had taught that these bodies of ours are sepulchers in which 
the soul possessed of a heavenly origin is for a time entombed, 
passing thence through a series of incarnations, some higher, some 
lower. 11 In Plato the soul enters and departs from this world again 
and again, maintaining, however, the continuity of its existence 
and remaining the same as to its essential nature. 12 How then to 
this mixed throng did Paul's doctrine of Anastasis appeal ? The 
true meaning must by this time have been apparent. 

Those who heard were divided in opinion. Some simply 
indulged in ribaldry and gave this teacher no further attention. 
Others apparently thought the matter might be worthy of further 
consideration. A few accepted, but there was not, so far as we 
know, an Athenian church as the outcome of Paul's brief activity 
there. 

11 Sihler, Testimonium Animae, chap. vii. 

12 Caird, Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, I, chap, ix; Zeller, Plato 
and the Older Academy, chap. ix. 



